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GLEANINGS 


RADICALISM OF THE OPEN MIND 
E. Stanton Hodgin 
in the New Bedford Teachers’ Association 
Bulletin 

Radicalism is a much abused word. 
Many people apply the word radical to 
any movement that seems wild, threaten- 
ing and inimical. That is an unjustifiable 
use of the term. The true radical is one 
who goes to the root of things. The root 
is the source of growth. The radical teacher 
is one who ministers to the growing ele- 
ment in life. To eradicate such radicalism 
from life is to sterilize it; is to divest it of 
its fructifying element. The teacher must 
be radical in this true sense of the word in 
order to grow, and only the growing, out- 
reaching person can be a true teacher. 

The radical is one who leans forward in 
life with eager expectation. The realization 
of his hope lies in the future. He cannot be 
satisfied with present attainments. To the 
ultra-conservative such a person always 
seems to be on the verge of treason. 

The children in our schools will live in 
the future, not in the past. The problems 
they will be called upon to meet will not be 
the problems of 1776, but the problems of 
1956, and teachers must face the latter 
date. Almost any other citizen can afford 
to be conservative or even reactionary, but 
the teacher cannot; he must face the future 
and prepare the pupils to meet the un- 
known. The world of the future will be 
different in many respects from the world 
of the present, and if the teacher does not 
help the child prepare for that different 
world who will? He cannot do this unless 
he is himself somewhat bold and adven- 
turous. He cannot follow the beaten path 
only; he must venture into untilled fields 
of thought and search for undiscovered 
truths. This is dangerous work; but true 
teaching is dangerous, and cannot be made 
easy and safe. Great teachers have heen 
crucified or forced to drink the hemlock. 

No greater calamity could befall our 
country than for its educators to be intimi- 
dated into becoming mere drill-masters, 
disciplining the rising generation into ac- 
ceptance of the established order as if it 
were something sacred and inviolable, 
instead of preparing them to meet the new 
conditions that must inevitably arise. 

The teachers of America are as a whole 
too willing to follow rule and routine in 
their work. What is needed is something 
to give them courage to follow their own 
ideal of what life requires of us, instead of 
servilely looking for orders from above. 
The effort of over-zealous patriots to 
suppress what little initiative teachers still 
have and to cow them into complete regi- 
mentation is one of the most inimical 
movements of our time. If persisted in, it 

points to the possibility of dictatorship no 


overwhelmed 


less appalling than has 
Germany, Italy and Russia. 

The teacher’s responsibility is a serious 
one. He must not jump at conclusions nor 
make hasty judgments. He must dig deep 
and ponder well, but he must go forward 
at any cost. He must never for a moment 
forget that his responsibility is to the 
entire population and not to any faction. 
To ally himself with a factional group is to 
lessen his influence. True radicalism does 
not consist in dropping an old dogma, 
seizing a new one and holding to it with 
the same intolerance. The teacher must 
always avoid that superficial and danger- 
ous kind. His must be the radicalism of 
the open mind that examines all things and 
holds fast to that which is good. 


* * 


THE IDEAL OF PUBLIC WORSHIP 
Henry Gow 


before the General Assembly of English 
Unilarians 


Consider the ideal of public worship. 
There is no political or social or esthetic 
or merely doctrinal purpose. There may 
and ought to be beauty in the service, but 
it is not for the purpose of being moved by 
great music as in a concert hall that the 
worshippers come together. There will 
be doctrines implied or expressed because 
it is impossible to think or speak intelli- 
gently to God or of God without some form 
of thought, some mode of belief, but the 
main purpose is worship and prayer, and 
the affirmation of a creed. 
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’ creased to an innumerable force which v 


Neither do men go to church as ! 
political meeting to promote some sq 
reform. The spirit of worship makes) 
desire justice and peace for all, it foste|| ” 
spirit which makes for justice and pe| 
but public worship does not exist for | 
purpose of politics. I 
The justification of public worship wij 
sincerely religious men and women mij 
together is that something is felt and gil 
by all which cannot be felt and given al¢|] 
This is true not only in singing the hyt Ih 
or in joining in prayer. It is true alse). 
the sermon. I believe it to be true to | 0} 
experience that a sincere preacher | Ft 
speak to his congregation large or small] rs 
the deepest things in his soul as he \f@ 


There is a certain freedom of the spirii 
communal worship, an atmosphere. 3 
mutual faith and brotherhood which ma 
the sermon not a mere lecture or addraj_ 
but a sharing of spiritual experience andy 
ideals of life in the presence of God. 
* * 

SOVIET CITY PLANNING 
Albert C. Dieffenbach 


in The Boston Evening Transcript 


Yesterday I had the extraordinary prij 
lege of visiting by invitation the office-| 
the Architectural Planning Commissi 
which for the past four years has bef 
laboring to bring forth on paper a 
Moscow, a great socialist city for 
workers. Stalin now gives his approw 
with his central committee. Profes} 
Sergei Egorevitch Chernishow is the ch 
architect. He told me, pointer in hand, a 
a flat and a topographical map before 
of the transformation and the enlargemd| 
of this once royal city into a habitation: 
the proletariat, which means all the peo 
without respect to distinctions. The stre#} 
and the canals, the public buildings, t 
dwellings and the system of parks, all ¢ 
compassed in a magnificent yet simyll 
plan, are centered upon the heart of Md 
cow and radiate out to the hills and t 
countryside, in a unity that any engind} 
would rejoice to see. This work has bee 
and the men who are doing it will be 
be preponderantly of the stock that yeste 
day was bowed over the coarse labor t 
henceforth will be done by machines. 


* * 
THE MUSIC OF LEAVES 
Gertrude Jekyil 
in “ Home and Garden”’ 


I can always tell what trees I am near Hf} 
the sound of the wind in their leaves. T | | 
birches have a small, quick, high-pitch is 
sound, like that of falling rain. The mus | 
of oak leaves is also rather high-pitcheslt 
Chestnut leaves in a mild breeze soumy} 
much more deliberate, a sort of slow 
slither. The noise of poplars is fussy, ul}} 
restful, and disturbing. On the other hani} 
how soothing and delightful is the murmul). 
of Scotch firs, both near and far. 
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The Minority Question in Rumania’ 


Its Historical Development 


Radu Florescu 


HAVE not been long in the United States, but 
one does not need to stay here long in order 
to appreciate the interest and the sympathy 
which the public, and the people one is fortu- 

ate enough to meet and to know, show to any for- 

igner who comes here. 
If I were to give the United States a very simple, 
erhaps a too simple definition, I should say that it is 
country of the warmest and most generous hospi- 
ality. This hospitality is not only material, but moral 
nd intellectual as well. I do not want to say that this 
ioral and intellectual! hospitality cannot be found 
utside of the United States. Indeed, there are quite 
few countries where the citizens or the foreign 
isitors enjoy complete freedom to express their opin- 
ms and beliefs. But, comparing the various circum- 
ances in those countries, I may state that the readi- 
ess to understand what your fellowman thinks is to 

e found to the greatest degree in an Anglo-Saxon 

tmosphere. In America this readiness is coupled 

ith a real human sympathy. 


Rumanian Tolerance 

Without losing sight of the reduced dimensions 
t the country which I have the honor to represent, 
1 comparison with the almost unlimited dimensions 
* the country where I find myself today, I may truth- 
uly state that in Rumania we have always practiced 
hospitality which, I could say, is empirical, that is 
ary similar to the one I find here. It is an unstinted 
ospitality, without ulterior motives. 

It is only natural, therefore, that, with his favor- 
ale attitude toward the foreigner, the Rumanian is 
aable to be chauvinistic. He cannot be bound to a 
ational exclusivism. On the contrary, he does not 
ake much of his national ties when there is a question 
» admire and to adopt the national creations of other 
soples. The Rumanian people are alien to any enmity 
»ward foreign nations, and are open to and receptive 
* anyone who shows the slightest interest for our 
yuntry. The Rumanian is tolerant to the extreme for 
verything that constitutes the faith and thinking of 
iyone else, as long as his peace and rights are not 
vaded. Even as concerns the feelings and sentiments 
ward the Jews, raised greatly through foreign propa- 
anda, in a preponderantly agricultural country where 
mmetimes opposition to the enterprising Jew takes 
1e form of an anti-capitalistic attitude, I must say 
1ey are not of Rumanian origin. For instance, if we 
e to judge these sentiments from our national litera- 
wre as represented by great writers like Alexandri, 


*An address given before the Institute of World Affairs 
Ferry Beach, Maine, August 7. 


Caragiale, Sadoveanu, Ranettii or Macedonski, we see 
that invariably the deep human side-of the Jews’ spirit 
is emphasized. 

It is interesting to know that in a country where 
the state religion is that of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, we have had Catholic rulers like King Carol I, 
or King Ferdinand, Catholic wives like Ruxanda, the 
wife of the Moldavian ruler, Alexander I, or like the 
present Queen Marie, who is a Protestant, without the 
least adverse comment on the part of the citizens when 
they saw that these rulers are worshipping God in 
churches and in ways which are different from theirs. 

In practical politics, we have had Prime Ministers 
who are Catholic, and their religion was never even 
mentioned as a handicap to office or to the creation of 
a tremendous popular following among the masses 
belonging to the Orthodox faith. 


The Birth of the Minority Problem 

In this light do I propose, therefore, to analyze the 
problem of the minorities as it presents itself within 
several European countries, and as it exists in our own 
land, where, side by side with the majority nation 
composed of Rumanians, live also many minorities 
which are important not only from a numerical and 
cultural, but also from an economic, point of view. 

Without entering into details which do not change 
the wider aspects of the problem, I will seek, in the 
first place: 

1. To define the problem of the minorities from a 
historical point of view as rising out of the national 
and democratic state, making reference also to our 
country, which comprises minorities of about twenty- 
five percent of the population. 

2. To describe (afterwards) our actual policy 
toward the minorities, as influenced not only by our 
sentiment of fairness toward our various ethnical 
groups, but also by the clear understanding of the 
duties which we owe toward the modern state of 
Rumania. 

The problem of ethnical minorities, as it is con- 
ceived today in certain states of Europe, is a very 
recent problem. 

The truth is that the problem, if we seek its 
origin, was born concurrently with the national and 
democratic state, liberated from the bonds of the old 
feudal state. This explanation applies to the entire 
problem of the minorities living within the territories 
of former empires which, until the World War, had 
late medieval, feudal structures, like Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Russia. To these I must add 
European Turkey, based, until the advent of the new 
regime, on a principle of imperialistic domination alien 
to a democracy. 
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Let us examine how the national and democratic 
state was born in Central and Eastern Europe con- 
siderably later than in the western part of that conti- 
nent, and how, from this very sudden transformation 
itself, increased by national feeling, the problem of the 
minorities was also raised. 

The problem of new democratic and national 
settlements was brewing before the Balkan War and 
the World War in the whole territory of the Austro- 
Hungarian Fmpire, in the Balkans and in Russia. 
Everywhere the feudal and imperial autocracy sought 
to suppress the attempts of the various nations to 
govern themselves. The World War, simultaneously 
with the affirmation of the principle of the participa- 
tion in the government of the peoples themselves and 
with the abolition of the hereditary feudal rights, 
brought to the surface the creation of the national 
states, naturally, and consequently the problem of the 
minorities, because the affirmation of the national 
origin could not result except from the consultation of 
the masses. 

During the heyday of the feudal state—before it 
was agitated at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century by the ferment of democracy—the minority 
problem was unknown for the very simple reason that 
in the feudal state the common people did not partic- 
ipate in the government or even in the defense of 
their economic interests. The people were an object, 
and not a subject of rights. The ruling class formed 
a body alien to the rest of the nation. 

Such a feudal profiteering of the knight clad in 
armor and provided with fighting weapons against the 
impoverished and unarmed farmer or trader came to 
an end with the collapse of the feudal regime, the 
destruction of which was started in England, was then 
continued in France and received a death blow by the 
American War of Independence, and finally, thanks 
to the Jast war, was eliminated from Central and 
Eastern Europe as well. 


To Secure the Rights of Self-Government 


The defenders of that regime, which today is 
nothing but a historic curiosity, pretend that there 
were, even in bygone times, countries in Europe where 
civic rights were recognized by constitutions imposed 
by the kings. But the people themselves throughout 
all the Middle Ages were unknown in their repre- 
sentative bodies, and it did not occur to anyone, not 
even to the most liberal spirits, that they could be 
invited to take their place among the nobles, clergy, 
and bourgeoisie. In France during all the reign of the 
kings, from the first attempts at a national representa- 
tion in 1302, we see the same method of national repre- 
sentation which was limited to the above-mentioned 
three classes, which, as far as the common people them- 
selves were concerned, formed one single class of op- 
pressors. Thus we see that the common people cannot 
be discerned except gradually, after centuries of 
struggles which culminated in the political achieve- 
ments of today. With such a rebirth, the people took 
cognizance of their nationality, making of this prin- 
ciple a vehicle to secure the rights of self-government. 
The recognition of this status followed the declaration 
of the Rights of Man, which for the first time were 
formulated, if I am not mistaken, at the beginning of 
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the French Revolution and the American W. 
Independence, promoted in both cases by the aq 
of your great statesman, Benjamin Franklin. a 
I believe that the proclamation of the indejfi,, 
dence of the United States, simultaneously with ie; 
publication of the Declaration of the Rights of Ni, , 
which gave impetus to the French Revolution, mi), 
be considered as the starting point of a new eral 
mankind, when the large popular masses are entelip 
on the scene of history no more as economic obj 
but as economic subjects endowed with human rig} 
A New Title of Spiritual Glory | 
Therefore, I do not believe that I am wrong w 
I say that by the Declaration of the Independeng 
the United States, the white race won for itself a — 
title of spiritual glory, laying the foundation to a / 
social and political order in which the large masses 
called upon to collaborate in the organization of |f 
community. i. 
The organization of the community had ta 
made along democratic and national lines. The aq 
tion of the national principles was corollary to jf * 
adoption of democracy, because the political collé 
ration of the people could not be assured except by 
means of its own national language. Gone were 
times when the laws were drafted in a selected |ff 
guage like the Latin. Before being enacted they 
to be discussed first in public, and only the natic 
language could be understood by all. 
Thus, the democratic principle could not’ 
realized, if I might say so, even from a technical pe 
of view, except by grouping the peoples according} 
the language understood by them, in order to end 
them to collaborate in the formation of a demoer} 
government. 
Nationalism and democracy, by their appealf 
the people, enabling them to form their opinion 4}! 
to impose it by political acts, became synonym it 
because the national language was needed as a ve \f 
for the propagation of opinions. 1 4a 
The democratic state could not be conceived |If" 
cept as a national state. The national state could |f™ 
belong to a minority, but to the nation which forms P| 
majority of the country, a majority which is comp a 
from a geographical point of view. rr 
Feudalism ruled the peoples on the basis of ff! 
questionable principle of the hereditary and divi" 
rights of a minority which by race and mentality We 
alien to the governed masses. Democracy rules }f! 
means of a government formed by the majority of |If 
nation. It is natural, therefore, that this democre 
formation, appealing as it does to public opinion, cof 
find response only in a national atmosphere in whic | 
language understood by the majority of the citizilf 
serves as vehicle for public opinion. Hi 
Taking, therefore, account of the interdepende: il 
between the formation of a democratic state and ‘ff 
necessity that it should be organized on a national baif! 
I will now analyze certain difficulties which came ||! 
when the national states got their delimitation. ||P 
These difficulties were inherent in the fact tha 1 
geographic delimitation on ethnical bases could 
be made perfect, because the various nationalities wif! 
intermingled in the territories which heretofore He 
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en subject to feudal domination. There was not one 
agle homogeneous territory Jeft, because the feudal 
lers resorted to colonizations, moving populations 
9m one region to the other, while the language of the 
ple was despised and left uncultivated. 

When, under the impact of democracy, the former 
ivileged classes saw themselves threatened with 
inihilation, the governing feudal aristocracy, sup- 
ted by their clients and by the administration, 
sorted to the use of desperate means to resist this 
wrent, making all efforts to capture these new ideas, 
ansforming them for their own benefit, and, thus 
tered, to release them for popular consumption. 

Thus was born the idea of forced denationaliza- 
m. for the benefit of the central powers in Europe, 
pose beneficiaries were alien to the majority of the 
bjected population. 

The German empire, for instance, ruling over 
gions populated by French-speaking people in Al- 
ce and by Poles in Prussia, made every effort to 
mationalize them in favor of the German element. 
he same method was pursued in the former Austro- 
ungarian monarchy, which was built to serve two 
nters—one was Vienna and the other Budapest. 
he first sought to spread the German, and the latter 
e Hungarian, among the masses speaking different 
nguages, in order to deprive them of the means to 
sist the centralizing activities of the aristocracy. 
In the Austrian half of the monarchy, Germaniza- 
mn was pursued to the detriment of Czechs, Poles, 
id Ukranians, while in the former Hungarian half, 
‘agyarization was considered at the expense of Serbs, 
roatians, Slovaks and Rumanians. 


The World War and After 


| These aims, however, were doomed to failure 
cause the feudal governments, condemned to death 
7 their anachronistic structure and by the conceit and 
apacity which was at their base, were unable to 
sht on two fronts: democracy on one end and na- 
ynalism on the other. The assassinated Archduke 
ranz Ferdinand, the nephew of the Emperor Franz 
iseph, being a very enlightened statesman, resorted 
various devices to keep himself aloof from the 
ttings of the high aristocracy against the nation- 
ities. This made him odious to Vienna and Budapest 
ike. Realizing the danger with which the Hapsburg 
onarchy was threatened in its very existence by the 
nationalizing activities of the two governments, he 
as formulating plans for great reforms when he 
ould become Emperor. Keeping in close contact 
th democratic leaders and with the representatives 
the various nationalities, he planned to make con- 
ssions in both directions, that is, federalizing the 
apire and renouncing the policy of denationalization, 
ich, he saw very clearly, was becoming fatal. His 
sassination, which precipitated the World War, 
ypears to have been—if we are to give credence to 
iblished testimony—as much the result of a plot on 
e part of the aristocracy and his internal enemies, 
reatened by his reforms, as of his adversaries beyond 
e frontiers of the empire. 
After the war, democratic and national states 
sre born on the ruins of the former feudal empires. 
ut. within the frontiers of these national states," due 


to the imperfection of any geographical delimitation, 
there remained groups of various minority populations. 
Thus was born the problem of the minorities. National 
states and national minorities were simultaneous 
creations, because these minorities could not be 
separated from the majority population in the midst 
of which they have lived. 

The difficulties arising from that fact were evident 
from the beginning, and when the Versailles, St. Ger- 
main and Trianon Treaties were concluded, defining 
the frontiers of the new national states, a need was 
felt for the conclusion of a treaty for the minorities, in 
order to define the rights of those peoples who by 
peculiar geographical circumstances had to be included 
in territories inhabited by national majorities. Evi- 
dently such geographical separations could not be 
made without amputation on both sides. The treaty 
of the minorities was meant, therefore, to become the 
instrument for the solution of the difficulties resulting 
from the application of the creative principles of the 
national and democratic state. 


The National States of Today 

Of course, the national states may be subjected 
in the future to a further evolution by associating 
themselves with other national states to arrive at a 
federation. Nevertheless, until the achievement of 
that evolution, it remains an indisputable fact that the 
national state represents a necessary phase in the 
cultural development of the European states. There- 
fore, within the frontiers of these national states, the 
protection of the minorities is necessary in order to 
insure internal political peace and the consolidation of 
democracy. 

The treaty of the minorities, as such, is just as 
necessary and important an instrument for the in- 
surance of peace and collaboration between nations 
as the achievement of the democratic ideal itself, which 
was the result of the war in the name of which peace 
and final victory was secured. 

In my humble opinion, the difficulties resulting 
from the application of the principles defined in the 
treaty of the minorities are more imaginary than real. 
Complaints about such difficulties, to any person in 
good faith, are not sincere. It is only the propaganda, 
which comes from the former privileged circles which 
have not acquiesced as yet in the new state of things, 
that creates difficulties and pretexts for recriminations. 

If we will not let ourselves be deceived by isolated 
cases, but will judge other organizations of state (as 
they can be found on the globe), we shall come to the 
conclusion that there is nothing more natural than an 
extensive protective system granted to a minority 
living within a national democratic state, even at the 
risk—of which there were many cases—that the 
minority in question will make itself the echo of certain 
propagandistic tendencies coming from abroad and 
directed against the national state. I believe that the 
national and democratic state has such strong founda- 
tions from the point of view of historical evolution 
that it is able to support such attacks. 

However, we must not forget that the auestion of 
the minorities is not limited to Central and Eastern 
Europe. If the press and public opinion took cogni- 
zance of minority questions mostly connected with 
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Central and Fastern Furope, that results from the fact 
that here democracies are only of recent origin and are 
still affected by diseases characteristic of infancy. The 
older democracies have passed the stage when mi- 
norities could constitute a danger for them. But the 
situation of their minorities in connection with the 
national state is identical. Thus, France is a national 
state, in which there are several minorities, like 
Bretons, Normans, Alsatians, Provencals, and others, 
each with its own linguistic identity. Yet there is no 
Breton or Provencal minority question, in spite of the 
fact that each linguistic group continues to maintain 
its own traditions and even its own literature. In Spain, 
too, we find different dialects, and the inhabitants of 
one region cannot understand the language of a more 
distant province. The Catalonian language is different 
from the Andalusian. If it is true that there exists a 
Catalonian national movement, it is only seeking a way 
to insure to Catalonia the survival of local particu- 
larities within the national] Spanish state. At any rate, 
such a movement in Spain does not contradict what I 
have said above, as Spain, too, is a very recent de- 
mocracy. 

Likewise, in England the Welsh language is very 
different in origin from the English, yet the defence 
of the Welsh language against the competition of the 
English does not constitute a problem. 

The question of the minorities in Central and 
Eastern Europe must be judged in the same manner. 
It is a problem born of the methods of a young de- 
mocracy, which in certain countries has not even the 
experience of one generation of men. The solution of 
the problems arising therefrom is neither difficult nor 
irrational. 


The Solution of the Minorities Problem 


It is rightly said that if the former privileged 
classes would not maintain a propaganda against the 
new democratic states, and, on the other hand, if there 
did not exist a natural reaction provoked by com- 
bating this propaganda, the question of the minorities 
would be solved by itself. The state guarantees to all 
the minorities the right to develop themselves in their 
own way and to cultivate their own national language. 
Democracies are national, but the state can and must 
represent the total sum of all these democratic cells, 
whether belonging to the majority or the minorities 
populations. 

If from these general principles we now pass to 
their practical application in Rumania, we believe that, 
assisted by our own fondness for peoples who are alien 
to us, in certain respects the national minorities situ- 
ated in Rumania are assured of a greater prosperity 
than that which the country of their origin can give 
them. They are granted the opportunity to exercise 
their cultural, economic, and political activities in a 
most favorable atmosphere. 

These activities on the part of the minorities do 
not worry or vex us, because, according to our prin- 
ciples of government, the manifestation of these na- 
tional peculiarities does not affect us as long as, at the 
same time, everyone is collaborating to the upbuilding 
of a totally harmonious community, which would serve 
the needs of all. This is the best method to insure our- 
selves that in times of stress the minorities will assist 


| 
the majority nation to uphold the structure ofipe ; 
Rumanian state, which guarantees to everyone pe: , 
possibility of realizing his own objectives. But we ao 
annoyed by actions which are directed against us fib ‘ 
abroad, and which aim to keep alive a sentimerspf 
unrest and even revolt in the interior of the cour’, 
i 


If we should allow ourselves to be intimidated by { f 
activities, and should accede to such unhealthy eijf- 
gerations and unreasonable demands, we should ind is E 
be deprived of all national pride. But we cannot.” 
cept under any circumstances certain “rassis*t” } \g 
ceptions, born of the mentality of the feudal ru jh. 
They assume a predestined superiority over other ris" 
and peoples, over whom they wish to rule accordp 
to their own conceited ideas. Such conceptions my" 

al 


) 
i 
i, 
be admitted in the case of ruling certain an 
lI 


Y 


peoples who are at the very lowest steps of civilizat 

But we cannot allow it to exist among the nationi}f 

Europe, where we have all lived together for hh 

reds and thousands of years. i il 
| 


4ic i 
if iy 


The Measures of the Rumanian Governmen} \: 


If we discuss the legislative and administra an 
measures of the Rumanian government, taken | | aM 
only for the protection of the minorities but also on” ie 
the strengthening of the democratic system, wherd 
all minority groups are called upon to participate a 
the government of the country, we shall realize tiff! 
these measures were taken to develop rather thanifiit 
retard the progress of these minorities. In the i. l 
place, we have introduced in public life by means} 
our agrarian reform a new factor—unknown to |i 
old feudal system of the Austro-Hungarian monar 
—by which we have strengthened economically mC 
agrarian population, regardless of its nationality, \fflt 
dividing among the peasants the large estates w | " 
belonged before to the idle feudal classes. This refofpli 
—which benefited our Magyar, German, Russian ye 
other minority populations in the same measure as i 
Rumanian majority itself—together with our cult Wye 
policy to provide schools of all grades for all the | ‘ 
norities (with the result that they are today in abet} Hh 
cultural position than they were before the war), i 
facts which cannot be disputed by any criticism. ii 

Before the war the greatest portion of the aralf \ 
land, not only in the territory which belongs today lift 
Rumania, but especially in the Austro- Hungarif 
monarchy, was in the possession of a few thousal 
land-owners. They derived their ownership from tif 
abuses of the feudal system, which in certain cas} 
made it impossible to sell land to the peasants. Wh i 
the Rumanian provinces of the old Austro- Hungarii \ j 
monarchy were united with the kingdom of Ruman} 
they benefited by the same agrarian reform which w 
enacted for the rest of the country. This reform | 
for long studied in the old kingdom of Rumania evil 
before the declaration of the war. By the new refora} 
the state expropriated (against compensation) t 
owners of Jarge latifundia whose title over them, as} 
have said above, resulted from the abuses of the. ‘| 


if 
1 ig 
it 


*“Rassism” means the revendications of one race whilf 
considers itself called upon to dominate other races, and m | 


therefore, keep itself as pure as possible. It has nothing to | 
with fascism. 
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ystem. ‘The land thus expropriated was divided by 
Rumania in small lots to the agrarian proletariat, re- 
yardless of race or religion, that is regardless of whether 
hey were Rumanians, Hungarians, Russians, etc. 
[he land thus distributed by the state was of tre- 
nendous benefit to the minority groups, strengthening 
is it did their economic status and rendering them 
nore able to embark on a political and cultural pro- 
ram. The land distributed to the Hungarian minority 
n Transylvania, for instance, was larger in proportion 
0 the number of those found entitled to it than that 
Ulotted to the Rumanians—as is admirably stated in 
Mr. Mitrany’s monumental work on ‘‘The Land and 
he Peasant in Rumania,” published by the Carnegie 
‘oundation. 
The Agrarian Laws 

Our agrarian reform, which may be open to 
riticism from a purely economic point of view, is in 
act equal to a revolutionary achievement. If I am 
vell informed, it can be compared only to the agrarian 
eform enacted in Mexico. But we maintain that it 
las at its basis a deeper justification than mere 
onomics. It was motivated by social and human 
easons, and it destroyed the old anachronistic feudal 
rder, giving way to a new democracy. 
_ ‘The agrarian reform in Rumania, therefore, bene- 
ited the minority populations in the same degree as 
he Rumanians, or even more, and we must recognize 
he fact that it was a voluntary Rumanian contri- 
yution to improve the lot of alien peoples much more 
han they could have obtained at the time when they 
vere ruled by their own kinsmen. 

If we now compare the number of the minority 
chools in existence today in Rumania with that which 
he same population bad before the war, we shall see 
hat the Rumanian state in its policy of encouraging 
ducation had the same solicitude for the minorities 
s for the Rumanians. Especially noticeable is the 
rowing number of German schools in Rumania since 
he war, in view of the fact that this minority under the 
Id regime was threatened with gradual extinction by 
he educational policy which prevailed. 

_- Now, if we analyze the principles enacted by the 
%umanian Government in these laws, we shall come to 
he conclusion that the Rumanian state is headed 
oward a rational development. If we add to these the 
act that the Rumanian likes to come into contact with 
veoples of different races, and that he is completely 
ree of national vanity, we must admit that the problem 
f the nationalities can be solved in Rumania ina very 
avorable way. We are certain that by the application 
f such policies we shall win for ourselves the sympathy 
nd friendship of other nations. 

_ Until the appearance of the rassist movements 
1 Central Europe—movements which have created a 
epressing influence in countries where different races 
vere called upon to live in brotherhood—we even had 
ninority ministers in the governments of Rumania, 
1 charge of minority matters. What better method 
an be devised to assure fairness to the minority groups 
han to put them in charge of responsible ministers 
ecruited from their foremost leaders? The Rumanian 
arliament, on the other hand, always numbers among 
-s members representatives of the minorities, both in 
he Chamber and the Senate. The number of these 
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representatives corresponds, generally, 
merical strength of the minorities. 

I dare say that our minorities enjoy also the satis- 
faction of having the knowledge that their social and 
economic rights will be defended by the Rumanian 
state—if we admit that the democratic form of govern- 
ment is superior to other more autocratic forms. They 
are aware of the fact that those who are called upon 
to defend the constitution—among whom is the king 
himself—are deeply convinced of the utility of these 
democratic achievements, conceived in the spirit of 
liberty for all. The minority citizen of Rumania, al- 
though at times he may feel perplexed by the decep- 
tions of unfriendly propaganda, knows that he is free 
to give expression to the problems which beset him, 
for Rumania is a country of the widest possible po- 
litical liberties. He knows that he is free to practice 
his religion and faith without any interference on the 
part of anybody else. Looking beyond the frontiers 
of Rumania, he may have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he enjoys rights superior to those of his co- 
nationals living in certain neighboring countries, where 
more autocratic systems prevail and where no agrarian 
or political reforms have been enacted for the benefit 
of the humble. Meditating over this, he will not be 
willing to exchange his lot for that of his kinsman 
living across the borders of Rumania. As a matter of 
truth, his political and economic status is an object of 
envy on the part of his co-nationals living outside of 
Rumania. 


to. thee nu 


Confidence in the Future 


And if we now turn our attention to certain ani- 
mosities which have cropped up and which still can be 
discerned between the majority population and the 
minorities—animosities which are more local in char- 
acter—we shall see that they have their source some- 
times in instigations of a political nature, and at others 
in the Jack of judgment on the part of the local author- 
ities. These superficial animosities would disappear 
gradually as the local authorities become more and 
more efficient in the performance of their tasks, if they 
were not deliberately encouraged from abroad by 
maintaining an artificial sentiment of rassist oppo- 
sition, which is so alien to the mentality of the Ru- 
manians. But in all fairness, I must confess that such 
rassist sentiments, although so alien to the Ru- 
manian character, are, unfortunately, being supported 
also by certain small and insignificant groups of Ru- 
manian politicians who are prompted by arguments 
of historical pride. However, due to the fact that our 
language and history are essentially Latin in their 
character, we find our political and cultural inspira- 
tions.in that great and twice millenary tradition which 
bids us to organize our state in a harmonious way, free 
from any racial, religious or class prejudices. We are 
convinced that on such basis in our quest for friends 
we shall be successful in working toward a better 
understanding among peoples, even across our na- 
tional frontiers. 

We all know that in our progress toward per- 
fection we are still far from being perfect. This is true 
in the case of individuals as well as of nations. But I 
venture to say that, starting from the foundations of a 
political action which I have just described, we find 
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ourselves headed in the right direction because these 
foundations we believe to be healthy. Thus we are 
entitled to hope that in the future we shall be in a 
position to arrive at more perfect achievements. 

In handling the minority problems within Ru- 
mania, which is situated at the cross-road of various 
cultural, spiritual and intellectual influences—where 
Eastern Europe meets with the West—we could not be 
any different from what I have shown you that we are. 


The New Paganism and the Totalitarian State 


| 
Finis S. Idleman : | i, 


aay IRE is nothing new about ‘“‘the new pagan- 
; ism’’ except its new dress. Wherever it has 
appeared in any age or among any people it 
is the usurper. All other interests must bow 
The total life of all the citizens is demanded. 


LOmlts 
The state is the end of all striving. Religion, education, 
art, and economics must serve it. Racial interests are 


put above spiritual qualifications. The state claims 
divine virtues and divine mission. National culture 
and tradition are supposed to find their embodiment 
in serving this supreme end. Little wonder it is called 
totalitarian. There is nothing outside it; every other 
human interest is swallowed by it. 


Varying Degrees of Tyranny 

There are, however, varying degrees of its tyr- 
anny. These depend upon the fanaticism of its dic- 
tators and the desperation of the people. As a parlor 
philosophy Ibsen, D’Annunzio and Bernard Shaw 
would outlaw religion from it. To many such sponsors 
the teachings of Christ are regarded as impracticable. 
Others rule God out of the universe as inimical to the 
one incarnate divinity—the state. The rulers of that 
state receive homage. “The King can do no wrong”’ 
because he incarnates the divine state. Opposition is 
ruthlessly crushed and criticism is prohibited. Cove- 
nants are not sacred because the immediate concerns 
are more than honor. 

“The New Paganism” is now used to describe a 
state of mind especially peculiar to Germany. Here, 
it is believed, is to be found the full and frank expres- 
sion of the totalitarian state. Under its control all the 
diversified interests of the people must come. The state 
is determined to adapt even religion to its own ends. 
A prominent authority declared: ‘We all confess that, 
rooting in divine reality, we are responsible with our 
Germanic origin before this divine reality, for a 
German-born faith. The one religion can be only a 
Nordic Germanic one.” It is maintained that even 
Christianity owes its enduring virtues to the Germanic 
character. “It puts the fiery spirit of the hero in the 
place of the crucifixion.” The scriptures are to be 
translated in terms of Teutonic glory. The eighty- 
seventh psalm is freely translated to read: “The Lord 
loveth the height of Germany more than all the dwell- 
ings abroad.” 


Raising New Deities 


This attitude constitutes self worship, which is the’ 


essence of paganism. New deities are raised up for old 
and national virtues displace the universal. Personal 


i 

| 
Satisfied that we have this diversity of races 4 
influences inside our borders, we cannot but contitl i 
to cultivate the principles of a democracy as libel) I 
as possible, side by side with the principle of collaba| 
tion between all citizens—regardless of race, faith)! q 
class—in order to perfect more and more our politi 
state, which is dedicated to peace and understandjj) 
between men of good faith, who believe in the achiewf Hp: i 
ments of progress and civilization. | ath 


freedom of convictions is disallowed and the swastil” 
is put above the cross. Only the skeleton of tradition 
religion is kept to be reconstructed and rebuilt to sue 
one hundred percent nationalism. ‘‘We are adhere 
of a Germanic faith which derives its strength from t 
Germanic people whose creative religious power 
remained alive through more than one thousand years 
In that pronouncement lies all the assumption of se} 
sufficiency. | 
To what end is this type of pagan faith? Iti is. 
order to wage war effectively. If all the varied cojg. 
cerns of all the citizens are brought to serve one end- 
the state, then that state is prepared to wage war a 
the most efficient basis. Education will then tea 
such knowledge and with such slant as shall moll 4 
inspire national pride and create international suj 
picion and disdain. Art will swell the national breall | 
with the glory of that people. Even the Christ Chil 
appears in the distinctive biological type of that statllh ; 
Industry will have but one end, to serve, and all ide 
resources must await the supreme command. At lag 
religion, that longest, deepest urge of man, will supplllf 
the controlling motive and bless the total energies | | 
the nation with divine benediction. The martiale#| 
manhood of that state will count it all honor to die fd 
the fatherland which that kind of art, education ani 
religion have conspired to present as the divinely rig. 
nation in the midst of enemy peoples who plot its ruix} 
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i 
Truth Distorted i 
As a fighting unit nothing can equal the finished lg 
product of the new paganism. It has behind it all tha 
illustrious history of the Pharaohs and. the Caesarsit! 
For it there are no laws by which it is bound or treaties} | 4 
which it must respect. Truth is valuable only when iff’ 
is useful to victory. Any means are justified whicl i 
attain the end of magnifying the state. The individual | 
is a pawn whose worth consists in his ability to defend I 
“the king.” i 
Asa moral force the new paganism is the antithesig i 
of all true religion. It is void of those elemental andih 
basic virtues without which religion is an empty shell 
Humility, justice, reverence for personality, the exal-Hf 
tation of truth and the pre-eminence of love are anath- 
ema toit. To deify. man is bad enough, but to deifyi} \ 
the brutal instincts in man is infinitely worse. As. 
religion the New Paganism ranks below the most primi- | 
tive cults of mankind; because it employs the science} 
and genius of modern civilization to turn man back}) 
to abject servitude from which he has been a thousan 
years emerging. | 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


LIBERTY’S TOUGHEST YEAR 


The report of the American Civil Liberties Union for the 
year ending in June states that “it has been the toughest year’s 
work in fifteen years of the Union’s history.” ‘Employers’ 
resistance’’ to the assumed rights of collective bargaining laid 
Jown in the N.R.A. and by the creation of the National Labor 
Board resulted in a crop of strikes unparalleled in the violence 
which marked efforts to break them. In these struggles scores 
of workers were killed and wounded on picket lines and hundreds 
nore arrested and attacked by gunmen and vigilantes, who made 
sheir appearance openly for the first time in years. ‘“‘Civil author- 
ties made little or no effort to ban them.” 

Aroused by increasing popular unrest under the turn to the 
ight of the New Deal, the professional patriotic societies, the 
Shamber of Commerce, the Hearst press, the Elks, and the 
American Legion launched a drive for ‘“‘gag” legislation. ‘For 
he first time since the anti-radical delirium of 1919 and 1920, 
his attack on anti-capitalist forces under the cloak of protecting 
ihe government from advocates of its overthrow assumed really 
ormidable proportions.” 

Hope for the future of “the struggle for historic liberties 
0 agitate without restraint” is said to be in the growing unity 
f “special middle-class and working-class agencies.” 


[THE FREE CHURCH FELLOWSHIP’S BACKGROUND 


An editorial in The Christian Leader of August 3, entitled, 
‘That Commission of Appraisal,” referring to the change recom- 
nended in the preamble to the constitution of the Free Church 
"ellowship, says: “If the members of the Commission had the 
lightest conception of the background out of which the Free 
Shurch Fellowship came, they would not, in our opinion, have 


aade this ill-advised suggestion.” 


| RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS 


To what extent does the fact that a church contains a 
umber of subscribers to The Register affect the health of the 
hurech? No statistics are available for answering this question 
dequately. The Christian Advocate reports that out of the 251 
Methodist churches in North Indiana, 116 reached their quotas 
or subscription to The Advocate, and these same 116 churches, 
hough less than half the total number, reported eighty-four 
ercent of the total increase in church membership. 

The number of religious periodicals continues to grow. We 
corded recently the appearance of a new quarterly for the pro- 
notion and in expectation of The New Christianity (Sweden- 
orgian). In May last, the first issue of The Calvin Forum ap- 
eared. It is published under the auspices of the Christian Re- 
yrmed Church and is devoted to the presentation of Calvinism 
s “an all inclusive world and life view.’ A new theological 
»view, entitled Journal of the American Lutheran Conference, will 
edited by Dr. J. A. Dell, of the Divinity School of Capital 
niversity, Columbus, Ohio. Finally, a Religious Press Dest 
to be published in Indiana commencing this month, to reprint 
hd condense articles from the leading religious periodicals, 
cluding The Register. 

Advance, the Congregationalist weekly, is to be discon- 
nued as a weekly at the end of this month. “Religious weeklies,” 
_ says, “have beén common and conventional, and religious 
weeklies have also been common under pressure of financial 
tuations.’’ On October 1, it becomes a monthly. 
THE CLERGY AND POLITICAL ACTION 
America, in an editorial, takes up the question of priests and 
litics. It says: “The Church has never forbidden, it has rather 
icouraged, the teaching of the principles that lie behind ques- 
ons of high political import.” On the other hand, it has always 


| 
Ix 


discouraged “‘the linking of the teaching and governing Church 
as such with the practical legislative applications of these prin- 
ciples,” these being left for Catholic laymen to work out. 

It distinguishes another kind of political activity and calls it 
“social-political.” This is action ‘that formulates definite social 
legislative applications that require action by existing political 
parties to be actuated into law, and therefore definite organized 
action exerted on political candidates at election.”” This has been 
a European question mostly and if European writers were fol- 
lowed such action would be forbidden to priests. There appears 
to be no official ruling in the Roman Church. 

In striking contrast to this attitude, the Free-Church 
ministers of England, never having accepted the Roman dis- 
tinction between “‘clerical’”’ and “lay,” have never been backward 
is supporting political action on particular issues. At the present 
moment leading ministers are-urging the claims of the ‘“‘New 
Deal’? Peace and Reconstruction movement on the local Free 
Churches. It advises them to associate themselves with any 
local Councils of Action that may be formed to cooperate with 
the central Council of Action of which Lloyd George is a promi- 
nent member. The movement is spoken of as a rediscovery of 
the “non-conformist conscience.” 


BIBLE ANNIVERSARIES 

The American Bible Society is celebrating this year the 
twelve hundredth anniversary of Venerable Bede’s translation 
of John’s Gospel. Bede (673-735) was the greatest scholar of his 
day and this was his last work. Anticipating his death, he hurried 
the dictation and died the moment the translation was finished. 

Yet the world had to wait seven centuries before printing 
was invented, and in 1535, on October 4, the first printed English 
Bible, translated by Myles Coverdale, was issued from the press. 
This was perhaps the greatest gift of the Reformation to the 
English-speaking people. 

This year is also the golden jubilee of the Revised Version. 
In May, 1885, Archbishop Benson wrote from Lambeth Palace 
to Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle, asking her to accept a copy 
of the revised Old and New Testaments—a work which repre- 
sented the fruits of fourteen years of arduous labor. 

This year the American Bible Society is leaving its old red 
brick Bible House at Astor Place, New York, in which 76,000,000 
volumes have been printed, and going uptown to 450 Park Avenue. 


x * 


WOMEN DOCTORS OF DIVINITY 


Oxford University some time ago agreed to give degrees to 
women, and students at Somerville College and Lady Margaret 
Hall have availed themselves of the privilege. But with Cam- 
bridge University refusing to do the same, the graduates of 
Newnham College and Girton College have no university degree 
though they remain respected as equally qualified as their Oxford 
bachelor sisters. Oxford has now decreed that all degrees shall 
be open to women. This means that women can now take the 
degrees of bachelor of theology and doctor of divinity. But what- 
ever the university may do, while the Church of England refuses 
ordination to its Maude Roydens, women may become doctors 
of divinity but they can never become divines. 


* * 


THE GOOD OLD TRIBAL DEITIES 


The police of Budapest recently broke up a meeting attended 
by some government officials, lawyers, physicians and many 
others at which flowers, wheat, and other cereals were being 
sacrificed to the old Hungarian war god, Hadur. Long ago, the 
neo-pagan movement in Hungary was fashionable with the ultra- 
nationalists who wanted a return to pre-Christian religion, and 
a new yearning for the old Hunnish gods has now been stimulated 
by the neo-paganism of Germany and today’s nationalistic move- 
ments. In Poland, too, a movement has developed toward 
Urslav paganism. A prayer we heard in America recently, that 
avoided calling the deity “‘God”’ and used the words ‘‘The Great 
Spirit,’ had, we suspect, no intention of going back to the Red 
Indian appellation. 
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WHO TAKES THE YOUTH? 


HE political leaders of the country have appar- 
ently finally realized that there is among the 
electorate an unknown quantity—the American 

youth. Political leaders in other countries, in Germany, 
Italy, Russia and Turkey, early discovered the fact 
that a good proportion of the population of their coun- 
tries consisted of young men and young women, and 
by their aid the leaders rose to power, and by their aid 
they are both maintained in power and are rendered 
capable of accomplishing the good or evil for which 
their names now stand as symbols to the world. 
American youth is an unknown quantity politically. 

American college youth, if straw votes are to be 
trusted, is essentially conservative. What is the far 
larger group of American youth that has never at- 
tended college? Both the major political parties are 
concentrating their attack upon this group. Appar- 
ently the essence of the Republican appeal is to be a 
return to former economic prosperity based on ad- 
herence to the Constitution as interpreted by Re- 
publican economic interests. The essence of the 
Democratic appeal is a revival of the American Dream 
to be realized in the future, so excellently described by 
James Truslow Adams and so remarkably revised this 
last week by President Roosevelt. If the issue could 
be kept as simple as that, American youth would 
express itself clearly and no longer remain the un- 
known quantity that it now is. 

There are already signs, however, that such sim- 
plicity will not be maintained. At a meeting of so- 
called Young Republicans at Yellowstone Park on 
August 24, although many of the delegates were war- 
veterans, and even after forceful appeals had been 


made for a return to ‘‘a Constitutional governmen)}, 
the delegates voted almost unanimously for William \ 
Borah to be their leader in 1936, ignoring Mr. Hoovi if 
who received only one vote to every fifty-two for W 

Borah. Such a vote as this, on such an occasion, wou, 
seem to indicate that American youth, like youth I, 
most other countries, will vote for “personality” rath} 

than “principles,” and the Western Republicans, ||) 
least, believe that in Mr. Borah they have discover 3 
a leader who can vie in picturesque appeal with t 


present President. 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 


FAITH IN THE A. U. A. MUST BE RESTORE}! 


NITARIANS have been rightly proud of the 
traditions of freedom. Out of them has gro 
the distinctive genius of our fellowship. Whi 

greatness we have achieved has sprung from thenif 
The banner of freedom has flown above our househo: 
of faith these many years. 

In our strength there is, however, a hidde 
weakness. Our virtue may become our vice. What hj 
been to us the very breath of life may become for ) 
a poisonous, lethal gas. When the principle of liber 
is threatened, and the free man is attacked, his ver 
freedom may be his undoing. Stalin, Mussolini ar 
Hitler have had no difficulty in stamping out libera 
ism. For the liberals were unable to get together for 
strong defense against their enemies. Their indd 
pendence kept them apart. | 

The American Unitarian Association was founda 
by a group of liberals who were aware of the inhere 
weakness of the liberal position. They were willi 
to sacrifice a bit of their freedom for the sake of t 
cause. They were very timid about it at first. B i 
with the years their confidence in the Association gre | 
Their daring was justified. The Association became | 
missionary power. With a few notable exception: 
most of the churches west of the Hudson were founde} 
Dyatee 
rely upon it for much helpful service. They learnelf 
that a voluntary association of churches might sald 
guard and enhance their heritage of freedom. 

“Tf there were not an A. U. A.,’”’ wrote Herbert 
Parsons recently, ‘cone would have to be created. 
The Association has become indispensable to oul 
churches. It must be. It must go on. F specially mus# 
it go on in these days of economic distress and 
threatened attack. For the sake of our cause it mus} 
not be weakened. Rather must it be strengthened. |} 

“ Hence the Commission of Appraisal. It was I} 

a ; i . a 1) 
pointed to survey our work dispassionately. We ara 
eagerly awaiting its findings. Its very existencelff 
however, constitutes a danger. The danger is that tha 
mood of criticism shall be over-emphasized, and tha i 
willing cooperation shall be denied without which tha) i 
work of the Association is crippled. We have all 
been asking: What is wrong with the Association} 
It is an excellent question to ask, and the manyt} 
answers may lead to the reconstruction of our -whol@ 
enterprise. But much mischief would be wrought ui 
the repeated question should lead us to think that the 1) 
is nothing right with the Association. The Commis} 
sion of Appraisal will have failed grievously in its} 
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duty if it does not point out not only the weakness of 
our enterprise but its strength as well, not only where 
we have failed but also where we have succeeded. 
Not for the sake of present officials or present directors, 
but for the sake of our continuing work, the mood of 
the moment must be altered, and faith in the Asso- 
clation must be restored. 
Charles R. Joy. 
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UNCLE SAM TWIRLS HIS THUMBS 


N this hour of international crisis, the religious press 
has up to the present displayed what seems to us 
an amazing unconcern with regard to the po- 

tentialities for constructive leadership on the part of 
the United States. If the State Department thinks it 
is enough to sit thumb-twirling while the threat of 
war is overshadowing the life of the world, the prophets, 
at least, should not reflect or condone this attitude. 

It is interesting to observe the source from which 
light and leading came. A constructive plan was em- 
bodied in a statement by the American Federation of 
Labor on August 6 which called upon President Roose- 
velt to step into the mediation proceedings. William 
Green, after referring to our membership in the Inter- 
national Labor Office, said, “‘We feel that if this coun- 
try steps into the situation now, its efforts will carry 
such weight that an amicable settlement will be 
reached without the need of war.” If fifty percent of 
the time that Washington spent in discussing a formula 
for neutrality had been spent in considering action on 
this proposal, the assumption upon which the discus- 
sion was based, namely, that war is coming, would 
have been fifty percent less warranted. 

The New York Times on August 28 recalled the 
words of Senator Borah at the time the Kellogg Pact 
was born—words which admirably expressed the 
sentiment of our last editorial: “‘It is quite incon- 
ceivable that this country would stand idly by in the 
case of a grave breach of a multilateral treaty to which 
itisa member.” The Times added that it is on the basis 
of such utteyances that the United States can be ex- 
oected to aid in preventing war. Senator Borah also 
said that the Pact would “enlist the support of the 
United States in cooperative action against any nation 
which is guilty of a flagrant violation of this agree- 
ment.” 

We follow this hint and suggest an alternative to 
che present thumb-twirling policy. In a single day the 
machinery used for the creation of the Kellogg Pact 
sould be set in motion again, this time for the nations 
so review corporately the impending threat to its 
sanctity and to create an atmosphere in which the 
scrapping of its solemn obligations would be a moral 
mpossibility. This is not a chimerical suggestion. It 
's what happens at any time among any group of re- 
sponsible people who are parties to a contract whose 
violation is threatened. All it requires is a steady, 
andimmed vision of the new day in international re- 
ations that the Pact heralded. Unless something like 
this is done, neither President Roosevelt nor Secretary 
Jull can look us in the eye and say that the present 
,dministration has done everything possible to pre- 
erve the peace of the world. 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 
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STALLINGS AND THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


T is so reasonably certain that Mussolini is going 
to put on a good, grim, gory show in Ethiopia 
as soon as the weather permits that Fox Movie- 

tone News and the North American Newspaper 
Alliance have invested in a lease on the grandstand. 
They are sending Laurence Stallings, who has estab- 
lished himself as something of an expert on what to 
see in a war, with four “crack photographers’ and 
aJl the necessary appurtenances, among which are 
such items as a flotilla of motor trucks and motor 
cycles, short-wave radios, fifty thousand feet of film, 
miniature laboratories and special safes for protecting 
exposed film in an inhospitable climate. 

In propagandizing his expedition, Mr. Stallings 
takes the part of the gallant and self-effacing general. 
“It will be easy for me,’ he announces. ‘‘It’s the 
camera men who have the job.”’ Theirs will be the 
task of pointing their ‘‘little boxes at shell-holes in the 
act of creation, at bullets on their way to work; of 
setting a stop, calculating an exposure, selecting a lens, 
plotting a field, while blood is dripping around them 
and the ground shakes under their feet.’ This cool 
heroism is not going to be an incautious foolhardiness, 
however. The expedition is to be armed with a 
plentiful supply of American flags, and the tops of the 
trucks will warn the bombers overhead with a luminous 
“U.S. A.’’—in bold type, we may assume. 

Now, we are not such a dogmatic regimentarian 
or advocate of “government interference” as to criti- 
cize this minor speculation in itself. Indeed, we will 
go so far as to compliment the film corporation and 
the Newspaper Alliance on their business vision. But 
we are considerably concerned about those flags. 
While we do not predict the origin of the Second 
World War in the death of a photographer who tripped 
himself in an American flag and fell into an Ethiopian 
shell-hole, or in the shattering of a Fox truck by an 
Italian bomb, nevertheless, we have uneasy recollec- 
tions about the murder of an Austrian archduke. At 
least, such a happenstance would constitute a diplo- 
matic “incident”; and diplomatic incidents are 
dangerous when a fight is going on. 

This small matter really raises a tremendous issue; 
the next war is about to be fought, and the United 
States has not yet taken the caution to frame an in- 
telligent neutrality policy. There may not be too much 
saving grace in a neutrality policy, and it is not likely 
that we will countenance all the definite self-sacrifices 
in trade, ‘national honor,’ etc., which a realistic 
neutrality policy would require; but the thing is 
obviously worth trying. It is clear now that we be- 
came involved in the World War almost two years 
before making the actual declaration, through a 
muddled, stupidly conceived neutrality policy. The 
Stallings expedition serves to focus attention on the 
fact that we are still willing to blunder into the next 
foreign fracas. We are willing to let a moving-picture 
company carry the national emblem into a zone where 
shell-holes are about to be created. Why place peace 
in such unnecessary jeopardy? Why let every straying 
American citizen and dollar journey abroad as if it 
owned the nation and had the backing of the army 
and navy? 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NEW LIGHT ON THE SOUTH 


Black Reconstruction in America. 
By W.E. Burghardt Du Bois. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1746 pp. 
$4.50. 


Those who have known Dr. Du Bois 
only as the bitterly sarcastic or the coldly 
furious critic of white oppressors of the 
darker races must naturally wonder 
whether he could write a history of the 
most controversial period of his race’s 
struggles in America. One should re- 
member, however, that the former mili- 
tant editor of The Crisis was also a student 
under some of America’s most famous his- 
torians at Harvard, that his book, ‘“‘The 
Suppression of the African Slave Trade,” 
is number one in the famous Harvard 
Historical Series. A grant from the trus- 
tees of the Rosenwald Fund permitted 
him during two years to use this training 
and his ripe scholarship in personal and 
supervised investigation of material for 
this study. 

“Black Reconstruction” reveals Dr. Du 
Bois as both the merciless critic and the 
constructive historian. In the last chapter, 
“The Propaganda of History,” he has 
penned some of the most stinging casti- 
gations of American historians since the 
controversy over the war guilt of Ger- 
many. Thus, he says, “Burgess was a 
slaveholder, Dunning a Copperhead, and 
Rhodes an exploiter of labor.”’ A reading 
of this chapter first will give a clue to 
the task that the historian has set for 
himself. 

That task is to rehabilitate the Negro 
at the bar of history. Now, there are two 
kinds of rehabilitation. The one disre- 
gards the record, denies all adverse criti- 
cism, and accepts all favorable comments. 
The other method seeks merely to give as 
much emphasis to the contributions as to 
the mistakes. Dr. Du Bois, then, admits 
most of the shortcomings attributed to 
the Negroes in the Reconstruction con- 
ventions and legislatures, but he also re- 
minds his readers that these same Negroes 
helped to give the South its first system of 
public schools for both black and white 
children. 

But other authors have done this, al- 
though not so eloquently and not always 
so brilliantly as in “Black Reconstruc- 
tion.” The real value of this epoch-making 
book lies elsewhere. This, I believe, is the 
first Marxian interpretation of this crucial 
period. Now, for the first time, one un- 
derstands that America lost during Recon- 
struction her golden opportunity to found 
a political and industrial democracy. In- 
stead, as Dr. Du Bois sees it: ‘There be- 
gan to rise in America in 1876 a new capi- 
talism and a new enslavement of labor. 
Home labor in cultured lands, appeased 


and misled by a ballot whose power the dic- 
tatorship of vast capital strictly curbed, 
was bribed by high wage and political of- 
fice to unite in an exploitation of white, 
yellow, brown and black labor, in lesser 
lands and ‘breeds without the law.’ .. . 
Sons of ditch-diggers aspired to be spawn 
of bastard kings and thieving aristocrats 
rather than of rough-handed children of 
dirt’ and toil.” In 1918, he continues, 
“The fantastic structure fell, leaving 
grotesque Profits and Poverty, Plenty 
and Starvation, Empire and Democracy, 
staring at each other across World Depres- 
sion. And the rebuilding, whether it 
comes now or a century later, will and must 
go back to the basic principles of Recon- 
struction in the United States during 1867- 
1876—Land, Light and Leading for slaves 
black, brown, yellow and white, under a 
dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

Whether one agrees or not with this in- 
terpretation and this prophecy, he will 
have to admit that Dr. Du Bois has written 
a book that will necessitate further reply 
from the advocates of white supremacy and 
the maintenance of capitalism—if they 
have the courage to read “Black Recon- 
struction.” At all events, this magnum 
opus of the most distinguished of Negro 
scholars again throws open to discussion, 
and to fiery debate, what was considered a 
closed chapter. 

Rayford W. Logan. 


MISUNDERSTANDING THE JEW 


The Jew and the World Ferment. 
By Basil Mathews. New York: Friendship 
Press. $1.50. 


One is tempted to paraphrase Job’s 
lament, “‘O, that my enemy would write a 
book,” to “O, that my friends would 
stop writing books about me!” If Jewry 
could speak in one voice, it would be saying 
that with considerable fervor. 

Basil Mathews’s little book, ‘“‘The Jew 
and the World Ferment,” is well inten- 
tioned, smoothly written, chatty, senti- 
mental, colorful; but the picture of the 
Jew and Judaism it presents is badly out 
of focus. The author means well, but he 
is incapable of envisaging Jewish life 
and thought properly. He is entirely too 
pietistic, too evangelical, too much bent on 
proselytizing, to understand the Jew. 
He diagnoses the Jew with a pre-conceived 
formula. The inner disharmonies and the 
external persecutions harassing Jewish life 
will be dispelled and Israel will be saved 
with an everlasting salvation once Christ 
is accepted. This seems to be the author’s 
conclusion after examining the various 
aspects of Israel’s troubled life. It is in- 
teresting to note the reading list supple- 
menting the volume. The list is extensive 


but it shows utter lack of discriminati 
and critical appraisal. 
Moore’s “Judaism” and Kohler’s “Jey 
ish Theology” or any of Schechter’s aij 


Volumes such |} / 
il 


thoritative studies are missing; but the li], ~ 


does include considerable  ill-balancej| 
partisan and_ ill-informed works. 
author is misguided by some of the 


terial he seems to have read. 


THE ESSEX HALL LECTURE 
Christianity as a New Religion. 
Percy Dearmer. London: The Linds 
Press. 47 pp. 1 shilling. 
This is the Essex Hall Lecture on 
i 


annually at the General Assembly of U 
tarian and Free Christian Churches 
England. 

According to Percy Dearmer, canon ¢ 
Westminster, Christianity has never bee 
understood. He sharply criticizes gener; 
interpretations of the past, and holds the 
the one point upon which all the churche 
and all the theologies have in the pas} 


been agreed is that Christianity must iy 


something other than the religion of ou 
Lord. Christianity is really the messag) 
of Christ in its purity. To discover thj 
is to discover Christianity as a new ref 
ligion—the religion we need today. On 
cannot praise this little hook too high] 
It gives an answer too those who wonde 
what the content of liberal religion cai 
be. 


Oliver Martin. | 


* * 


MORAL ADVENTURE 


Moral Adventure. By Burnett Hili 
man Streeter. New York: The Macmillay 
Company. $1.00. 

We have here a series of essays reprinteq 
from Canon Streeter’s ‘‘Adventure.”’ The | 
furnish a brave and wise attempt to hel 
in the difficulties of life, being always based 
upon the aspirations created by love, and 
eschewing the inhibitions caused by fear. 

Each essay displays great liberality anc 
breadth of view, and is well calculated to be 
useful to those who are honestly seeking 
help. 

The ethics of sex are wisely and sympa+ 
thetically treated, but the query arises as 
to whether we are not over-stressing thd 
importance of sexual difficulties. Thesd 
have always been in evidence and have 
no greater significance now than off 
yore. 

There is always a tendency to thi 
that one’s own personal temptations aré 


greater and of deeper meaning than anyl} 
ever fought by other people, and anyo ll 


so thinking would do wisely to read th s 


book, which is sane and constructively 
helpful. It is one of the best on this age+} 


old problem. 
Temptations are not to be decried ané 
evaded, but fought and conquered. 
Miles Hanson. 
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THE CHURCHMAN DEFENSE FUND 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I congratulate The Christian Register and 
its editors for their support of The Church- 
man in its battle against Mr. Hess, of the 
Hays organization. May I suggest that 
those who feel they are unable to con- 
tribute to the Churchman Defense Fund 
might save money for the purpose by re- 
fraining from attendance at movies. It 
might not be a bad plan to continue to 
save money for the defense in that way 
until the matter is settled favorably to 
The Churchman, and to let Mr. Hays and 
his Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc., know it is being 
done. 

Edwin H. Wilson. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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RUSSIAN UNITARIAN LITERATURE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
In your issue of August 8, appears a 
letter from a Russian friend inquiring 
whether there is any Unitarian literature 
in the Russian language. I can give a 
partial answer. 

Some twenty years ago Mr. Vladimir 
‘Tchertkoff, the literary executor of Count 
Tolstoy, translated into Russian my book, 
“The Origin and Character of the Bible.” 
The circumstances were as follows. 

Mr. Tchertkoff, who was liberal in his 
religious views, had occasion to spend 
some time in London. Visiting Essex Hall 
there, the Unitarian headquarters, he 
found my volume, was impressed with it 
and resolved to translate it into the Russian 
language if he could get financial help to 
publish it. Accordingly he wrote to me and 
to Dr. Thomas Van Ness, who had more 
than once visited Russia and whom he had 
met. Dr. Van Ness at once interested him- 
self in the matter and with my assistance 
raised the necessary money. As a result, 
the book was translated and a thousand 
copies were published. 

This is as far as my knowledge goes. The 
war came on and I lost touch with Mr. 
Tchertkoff. As to whether the book is 
obtainable in Russia now or not, I do not 
know; possibly it is not. Nor do I know 
whether any other Unitarian literature 
has been translated into the Russian 
language. I believe a fertile field for our 
thought exists there. 

J.T. Sunderland. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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NEW VISION 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
William H. Harris, in a letter printed 
in The Register for August 8, questions 
what he understands to be the conclusion 
of Rev. George Lawrence Parker’s article, 


Letters to the Editor 


“Robinson Meets Nicodemus,” namely, 
that conversion or New Birth is necessary 
before one can ‘‘enter the kingdom of God.” 
Mr. Parker will, of course, answer the 
criticism of his own article, but I respond 
to Mr. Harris’s suggestion that we have a 
symposium on the subject to learn how 
general a belief in the necessity of the 
New Birth is among Unitarian clergy- 
men. 

If New Birth is to be defined as Mr. 
Harris describes it in the words, “‘if you 
don’t go through this experience you are 
not blessed and cannot be, but are con- 
demned or damned, no matter how good 
exemplary life you have led,” then, of 
course, no Unitarian believes it. But why 
must we give the right of way to theo- 
logians and evangelists of the old school 
who sadly mishandled a passage that 
simply contains a figure of speech which 
beautifully applies to many situations,— 
“Ye must be born again’’? It had a special 
application to Nicodemus, as he confronted 
a new movement advocated by Jesus. A 
vision presented itself, a new conception 
of the “kingdom of God”’ that he had never 
thought about. To accept that new vision 
he had to overcome certain prejudices, 
change certain habits of thought, and 
resolve to break away from certain tra- 
ditions. Certainly he had to make a 
definite change, view life once more as a 
child, or, figuratively, become reborn. 

What Nicodemus confronted was an 
experience that must come to all of us 
whenever we respond to a call to enlist ina 
new enterprise and to consecrate life to a 
new service. We find ourselves standing 
in the presence of a great vision. In that 
presence, old habits lose their hold, and 
old prejudices cease to have meaning; and 
we become, as it were, young again. This 
is an experience that those of us who were 
not born Unitarians had to pass through 
before we could leave behind us the ortho- 
doxy in which we were reared. We simply 
had to be “‘born again” in order to become 
liberals, and I, for one, experienced a con- 
siderable thrill as I made the change. I 
maintain that here we have a perfectly 
liberal interpretation of the ‘“New Birth” 
that Unitarianism needs to emphasize. 
We are false to truth if we give the ortho- 
dox a sole right to this rich thought. 

Another application suggests itself as 
we realize that the economic and social 
system under which we have been living 
is being challenged. The old order has 
shown itself to be ineffective, a change is 
demanded, a host of problems must be 
worked out and solved. But it is not easy 
for most of us to adjust ourselves to a pro- 
posed new order of things. In a sense it 
means starting life over again, checking up 
on some of our old prejudices, and rethink- 
ing a lot of problems that we thought were 


settled. It all seems so impossible, and can 
we not see how perfectly natural it was for 
Nicodemus to ask, ‘‘How can these things 
be?” And the answer of Jesus was very 
human, “‘Ye must be born again!” 

In these days when we realize that the 
life of the churches, both orthodox and 
liberal, has ebbed low, we are frequently 
reminded of the “‘lost radiance,’’—a power 
and a zeal that we once possessed but no 
longer have. So strongly has that thought 
pressed down upon us that we have ap- 
pointed a Commission of Appraisal to help 
us discover what we must do to regain that 
lost power. However, it is not the ‘‘lost 
radiance” that we want, but a newradiance. 
We are not to look backward, but forward 
to a challenging vision of a new world-task. 
But in order to free ourselves from a sense 
of smugness, old habits and prejudices, 
limitations from which even liberals are not 
exempt, we need to stand before the vision 
as children, thrilled with eagerness for a 
new adventure. The figures of Jesus, ““Ye 
must be born again,’ and, ‘“‘Except ye 
become as a little child,’ actually belong 
to liberalism, not orthodoxy, because they 
apply to a spirit and a life that reaches 
out to new adventures and to new dis- 
coveries of truth. 

Charles G. Girelius. 

New Orleans, La. 
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UNITARIANS AND REGENERATION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

May I, as one Unitarian minister 
who has written and preached about the 
Second Birth, answer William Harris of 
Auburn, N. Y., in his demand for a show 
of hands as to how many of us feel! that 
way? That Mr. Harris misunderstands 
what my good friend Mr. Parker means by 
the Second Birth is obvious. Mr. Parker 
is quite able to explain himself. 

But with all due respect to the just plain, 
natural human goodness on the earth, it 
is not out of order to point out that there 
is a great deal of just plain natural badness 
among us, ministers as well as laymen. 
Unitarians are not exempt from the ills of 
humanity. Unitarians can be selfish, self- 
indulgent, undisciplined, full of self-pity, 
cattish and uncharitable, dishonest about 
their income taxes, supersensitive, over 
proud, ungenerous, vengeful, full of fears 
and anxieties, easy to anger, lazy of body, 
mind, and spirit, adulterous, ungrateful. 
Unitarians so afflicted are as much subject 
to a spiritual rebirth as Baptists or Mo- 
hammedans. That’s what we mean. No 
one says anything about salvation from a 
literal hell-fire in the next world. The new 
quality of life, that of the Second Birth, 
occurs here and now. Those Unitarians 
who do not need having their lives changed 
ought to be tolerant toward some of us 
weaker brethren who do need it, and be- 
lieve it can be achieved through the medium 
of our free Christianity. 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Memphis, Tenn. 
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League Announces Addresses, Agenda, 
for its Convention in Northfield 


The meeting place for the Eastern Con- 
vention of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
has been changed to Northfield, Mass., on 
account of conditions that made it im- 
possible for the meetings to be held in the 
hostelry originally selected. This will 
therefore make the second consecutive year 
that the laymen have gathered in North- 
field. 

Convention sessions will take place 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, September 
20-22, in The Chateau, and the delegates 
will be housed in The Chateau and the 
nearby Northfield, both under the same 
management. The convention sermon, 
however, will be preached in the First 
Unitarian Church of Northfield, where the 
laymen will be guests at the Sunday morn- 
ing service. Rev. Leon R. Land, leader of 
the Bronx Free Fellowship, will be the 
convention preacher, and the minister, 
Rev. Mary A. Conner, will lead the service 
of worship. 

Three main sessions, as well as several 
group conferences, will be entirely devoted 
to League and League-chapter affairs. 
Another session will hear Mareo Morrow, 
of Topeka, Kans., assistant publisher of the 
Capper publications, in an address on ‘“‘Can 
Democracy Be Saved?” Mr. Morrow was 
also a speaker at the last Mid-Western 
convention in Milwaukee, Wis., where his 
address was received with exceptional 
interest and enthusiasm. At the Saturday 
evening session Rev. Eric Thomsen, di- 
rector of religious work for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, will speak on ‘Some 
Practical Aspects of Social Action in the 
Tennessee Valley,” and the new president 
of the League, Dr. Frank W. Scott, will 
give his presidential address. 

Dr. Scott will preside at the opening 
session of the convention, Friday afternoon, 
at which the central convention theme, 
“Reaffirming Our Objectives in Practical 
Spirituality,’ will be presented by Percy 
W. Gardner, formerly president of the 
League, and Frederic H. Fay, formerly a 
Council member, will review ‘‘Fifteen 
Years of the Unitarian Laymen’s League.” 
John B. Nash, honorary vice-president, 
will preside at the Friday night session 
addressed by Mr. Morrow. 

“The New Partnership” project of the 
League will be discussed Saturday morning 
by two ministers and two laymen, and the 
problems of chapter-membership building 
and chapter-meeting attendance will be 
presented by representatives of chapters 
that have had marked success in solving 
them. William Roger Greeley, an honorary 
vice-president, will be in the chair. Herbert 
C. Parsons, Dr. Scott’s immediate prede- 
cessor, will preside at the Saturday night 
meeting. Informal group conferences on 
chapter programs, church publicity, League 
finances and other matters will be held 


Friday and Saturday nights after the main 
sessions. 

How volunteer field workers, known as 
“chapter counsellors,’ assist chapters in 
their work, and how chapters may avail 
themselves to a greater degree of the coun- 
sellors’ services, will be the subject for 
Sunday morning’s session, with J. Ward 
Healey of Leominster, Mass., a chapter 
counsellor, in the chair. James W. Ander- 
son, volunteer director of field work, will 
lead the discussion in which Eastern coun- 
sellors will present reports and make sug- 
gestions. 

With League officers, Council and staff 
members, and most, if not all, of the East- 
ern chapter coumsellors, present at North- 
field, the convention will offer an unusual 
opportunity to chapter officers and laymen 
generally to obtain personal counsel on 
special problems of their groups. 

The group discussion of chapter pro- 
grams will be led by Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
secretary of the Department of Social 
Relations of the American Unitarian 
Association; the group on church publicity 
by Ival McPeak, author of ‘Publicity 
Suggestions for Unitarian Churches.” 
Henry D. Sharpe will lead the discussion 
of finances. Prospective delegates are 
urged to suggest other topics on which 
they would like to have group confer- 
ences. 

The usual autumn meeting of the Coun- 
cil, the League’s governing body, will be 
held Saturday afternoon. Other laymen 
will enjoy an afternoon of recreation under 
the direction of Carl B. Wetherell. Ar- 
rangements have been made for golf, one 
standard recreative item wanting at the 
last year’s convention. League members 
wishing the Counci! to consider any major 
project or any matters of fundamental 
policy should have their suggestions in to 
League headquarters, 25 Beacon Street. 
Boston, Mass., by September 17. 
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PROCTOR ACADEMY NEWS NOTES 

The academic year 1985-1936 begins 
September 11. 

David C. Proctor of Northboro, Mass., 
has been appointed teacher of Latin and 
French. He will be the school organist and 
will be assistant dormitory master in 
Gannett House. Mr. Proctor was gradu- 
ated in June from Harvard College, with 
honors. He has taken courses in the School 
of Education at Harvard. 

Dana W. Stockbridge, ’36, of Andover, 
N. H., and Ralston B. Darley, ’36, of 
Lexington, Mass., were first and second 
prize winners in the MHackley-Proctor 
Theme Contest for 1934-1935, according 
to the recent announcement of the judges’ 
decision. 

Carl B. Wetherell. 


Dr. Patterson to Seattle 


Will Continue Campaign to Reba 
Churches There i 
Dr. George F. Patterson, administratil] 
vice-president of the American Unitaril 
Association, left Boston, Mass., for Seatti}} 
Wash., August 21. He will spend the wing} Bic? 
months as minister of the First Unitaril} 
Church of Seattle, and will devote pe I 
of his time to efforts to strengthen ot 
churches in the Northwest and along t 
Pacific Coast. i} 
A year ago the directors of the Associ 
tion adopted a budget providing for t] 
reopening of the churches at Seattle all 
Spokane, Wash., for it was felt that tl 
size and importance of these two citi 
indicated that the two churches could | 
rebuilt to their former strength. In ord) 
to insure the success of the projects DB 
Patterson was sent out to form the churche 
He went first to Spokane, where he remaine 
a month, gathering the nucleus of a stror 
group, preaching, using the radio, arn 
making contacts in many directions. 
the end of his stay supplies were arrange 
for, and Rev. Homer Sheffer, then mir 
ister of the First Unitarian Church, Oklz} 
homa City, Okla., after preaching for ]} 


the Spokane church. 
In Seattle Dr. Patterson’s stay wall 
longer. The results of his work were mos} 
encouraging and the members of the grova} 
ing church urged that he be allowed 
remain as their minister. Duties in t 
Hast, however, required his attention, an 
Rey. Arthur H. Winn was engaged @ 
stated supply for the remainder of t 
church year. Under_his leadership thi 
church has grown in numbers and ilff 
strength. Mr. Winn has also been servin } 
the University Unitarian Church of Seattld{)_ 
Dr. Patterson now returns to Seattle fod}}, 
a longer stay, and the congregations olf} 


ress under his leadership. Other churchejf} 
along the Pacific Coast are enthusiastil} 
over the fact that one of the executiv# 
officers of the A. U. A. is to be in theil 
section of the country for so long a stay. Tiff 
is a part of the creative work of the Assolf 
ciation in planting new churches. ! 

During Dr. Patterson’s absence fro 
Boston a portion of his work will be han 
dled through correspondence. His othe} 
duties will be taken over by his colleagued} 
on the executive staff in so far as that iff 
possible. 


* O* 


BEQUEST TO HARRISBURG 


The Unitarian church of Harrisburg, Pa.,\] 
will receive $500 under the will of one of its} 
recent members, Mrs. Ervin W. Howard,)l) 
who died suddenly last week. Mrs. How- 
ard, a thoughtful but retiring woman, hadi} 
great interest in the growth of her churchil) 
in Harrisburg. Her nearest surviving} 
relative is a niece, Rey. Hazel Rogers#]) 
Gredler of Hingham, Mass. 
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YONALD C. McMILLAN IS 
ORDAINED AT BARNSTABLE 


The beautiful little church of the Uni- 
arian Congregational Society of Barn- 
table, Mass., was filled Sunday afternoon, 
uly 14, for the ordination and installation 
f Donald C. McMillan, the new minister 
f the parish. 

After the processional hymn, Rev. 
jarl F. Schultz, minister of the Federated 
yhurch of Hyannis, Mass., offered the 
ivocation and read from the scriptures 
9 open the service. In the splendid sermon 
Thich followed, Dr. John Howland La- 
hrop, minister of the Church of the 
aviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., a descendant of 
tev. John Lathrop, the founder of the 
hurch, called for a new emphasis upon 
beral convictions. The act of ordination 
7as in the form that has been used for 
ecent graduates of the Meadville Theo- 
»gical School, and was performed by 
souis J. Lauterbach, chairman of the 
arish committee. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, 
qinister of King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
elivered the prayer of ordination. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of the 
Meadville Schoo], who had preached the 
ermon at the regular morning service of 
he church, gave a memorable charge to 
he student whom he had prepared for the 
linistry, and Rev. Anita T. Pickett, the 
ormer minister of the church, delivered 
he charge to the congregation. 

Rey. John M. Trout, minister of the 
‘irst Parish in Sandwich, Mass., extended 
he Right Hand of Fellowship to Mr. 
AeMillan, and greetings were brought 
‘om the Barnstable County Association 
f Liberal Churches by Dr. G. E. I. Ward 
f Orleans, Mass., and from the community 
y Rev. Sumner Brown, rector of the 
ipiscopal Church of Barnstable. 

_ After the benediction by Mr. McMillan 
reception was held in the church. 


# 


REV. THOMAS S. ROBJENT 


Rev. Thomas S. Robjent of Melrose, 
fass., a retired Unitarian minister, died 
t his summer home in Rockport, Mass., 
fonday, July 22. Funeral services, at 
hich Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of 
ye American Unitarian Association, offici- 
ted, were held in Danvers, Mass., July 24. 
Mr. Robjent was born in Bristol, Eng- 
ind, January 8, 1858, and received his 
jucation at the University of London. 
hortly after his marriage he moved to 
lis country, where he devoted himself to 
ie ministry, serving Unitarian churches 
ver a period of forty-two years. Among 
1e pastorates held by Mr. Robjent were 
iose of Unitarian churches at Colorado 
prings, Colo., Lawrence, Mass., Stam- 
rd, Conn., and Fall River, Mass. He 
tired from the active ministry in 1927. 
Mr. Robjent is survived by his wife, 
lary L. Robjent; two sons, George F. 
objent of Andover, Mass., and Alfred Gy 
objent of New York, N. Y.; a brother, 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Schooi 
and Tremont Sts. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
Mornirg prayer with sermon by Rev. Prof. Fred 
Winslow Adams, D. D., Boston University School 
of Theology. 


Fred P. Robjent of Newport, England; and 
two grandchildren, James F. Robjent and 
Barbara Robjent of Andover. 


et ak 
EDWARD H. ATHERTON 


Funeral services were held August 12, 
for Edward H. Atherton, a member of the 
First Parish, Roxbury, Mass., and the 
Boston Unitarian Club, who died in Ells- 
worth, Me., August 8 at the age of seventy- 
nine. Mr. Atherton, who had been an 
instructor at the Girls’ Latin School, 
Boston, Mass., for thirty-five years prior 
to his retirement in 1926, was born in 
Harvard, Mass. He received his early 
education at Worcester High Schoo] and 
was graduated from Harvard College in 
1879. His widow, Mrs. Caroline Stone 
Atherton, was formerly president and 
secretary of the Genera! Alliance, and is 
now a member of its International Com- 
mittee. 


cB 


DENOMINATIONAL CONFERENCE 


A denominational staff conference of the 
executive officers of the American Unita- 
rian Association and affiliated organiza- 
tions will be held September 7 and & at 
the Whitney Homestead, Stow, Mass., to 
consider methods by which the various 
agencies may coordinate their plans to 
obtain greatest effectiveness during the 
coming year. The opening session of the 
conference will begin at 4 p. m. 


Le 


$4,864 NEEDED 
The Proctor Finance Committee grate- 
fully acknowledges subscriptions received 
to date, which total $5,136. To reach the 
desired amount before school reopens, they 
must receive at least $4,864. 
Se 83 

CONTRIBUTORS 

Radu Florescu is Charge d’A ffaires of the 
Rumanian Legation at Washington. 

Rowland Gray-Smith is assistant editor 
of The Register. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. is editor of The Register 
and: minister of the First Parish in 
Weston, Mass. 

Finis S. Idleman is minister of the Cen- 
tral Church of Disciples of Christ, New 
York City. 

Charles R. Joy is an administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner is minister of 
the Universalist Church, Middletown, 
INE 


Proctor Academy 
THE CAMPAIGN IS NOW ON 


Proctor must raise $50,000 this year to put it on a 
sound financial basis. The Finance Committee has a 
plan to fit every purse. 


Every Unitarian is asked to do his share 


THE PLAN 


. Immediate gifts of large or moderate size. 
Later on a dollar to five dollars. 


OD > 


A life annuity plan especially for those over 
60 years of age who do not wish to lose any 
income during life but who would be willing 
to bequeath something to Proctor. 


D. Bequests by will to build up an endowment 
fund. 


Contributions may be sent to or information received from 


PROCTOR FINANCE CGMMITTEE 
25 BEACON STREET BOSTON 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, B-ston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


TREMAYNE at the foot of the Catskills. Rooms, 
bath, meals, camping, for Unitarian Tourists. Write 
Rev. Anita Trueman Pickett, Box 401, R. F. D. 1, 
Kingston, N. Y. 


Workmanship unexcelled 
Pulpit Hangings—Bookmarkers 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Church Vesiment Specialists 

for over half a century 


i” COX SONS & VINING- INC. 
j 131 EAST 23RD STREET. NEW YORK’. NY. 
WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 
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Pleasantries 


Young Douglas had reached the age of 
seven when he was promoted to the dignity 
of having a room to himself. His fond 
parents had furnished it with great care 
and showed it to him with no little pride 
and satisfaction. 

Douglas viewed it in silence. 

“Now, son,”’ said his father, “‘this furni- 
ture is of the best. 
time.” 

Still Douglas kept silent. 

“Don’t you like it, Douglas?” 

“Oh, yes, I like it. But how do I know 
my wife will like it?”—Christtan Science 
Monitor. 

* * 

One of our subscribers brought. in an 
advertisement of an all-day cruise—to 
Marblehead, Gloucester, Cape Ann, the 
Twin Lights, and the Isles of Shoals— 
clipped from a Boston newspaper. It read: 
“Enjoy the cool and refreshing all-day sail 
covering 120 miles along the North Shore 
to the beautiful and picturesque Isles of 
Shoals, ten miles off the coast of New 
Hampshire. The Isle is the only one in 
America dedicated entirely to religion, 
where relatives go to offer prayer for the 
safety of fishermen loved ones at sea.”’ 

“What a boy you are for asking ques- 
tions,’’ said the father. “I’d like to know 
what would have happened if I’d asked as 
many questions when I was a boy.” 

“‘Perhaps,’’ suggested the young hopeful, 
“‘vou’d have been able to answer some of 
mine.’’— Hudson Star. 

x Ox 

Some of the boy’s methods are quite 
ingenious, the professors at the Institute 
have found. For instance, when asked to 
multiply 20 by 24 mentally, he gave the 
answer—600—in a few seconds.—Pitts- 
burgh paper. 

* eo 

Notice in a church: “‘Worshippers who 
intend to put buttons in the collection are 
requested to give their own and not pull 
them off the hassocks.’”’—Christian Science 
Monitor. 

ok * 

“The complainant stated that the ac- 
cused person has been accusing him of be- 
ing a hoodlum, gangster and a bum, where- 
as he is neither of any.”’-— Honolulu paper. 

x x 

Business has picked up to such an extent 
that numbers of firms are again ordering 
two bottles of black ink at a time— 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


The scientific name for “‘miner’s asthma’”’ 
is pneumonoultrainiscrescopicsilicovolea- 
nok oniosia. If you can say it, you haven’t 
got it—Arkansas Gazette. 

* * 

Don’t be too hard on the radicals. No 
method of getting money sounds silly when 
you are dead broke.— Jackson (Miss.) 
Daily News. 


It will last you a life- | 
| Churches of the United States and Canada 


American Unitarian Association 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religéous, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations whid \ 


receive the support of Unitarians 


The Meadville | 
Theological Scho 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry’ 
today. Association with the 
versity of Chicago adds to 
School’s own curriculum a w 
variety of subjects. For inforn 
tion address 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. | 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


‘Note the change of place 
EASTERN CONVENTIQ 


2400 Alliston Way 
Berkeley, Calif. of the 


LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
September 20, 21, 22 


NORTHFIELD, MASS 


Complete announcement in news colun] 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal a 
must have the loyal support of eve 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. | 
you are not already a subscriber, pleq 
send in your order for a subscription 
day. $38.00 per year. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Cooperates with 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Found in the Homes of Thinking Peopll 


The 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Introducing 


The Register 
LEASE enter my subscription at yo 
To New Friends Pisces Rate of 5 months for o | 


dollar. I enclose check or currency 
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